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THE FRANCO-BRITISH PROPOSALS : 
GERMAN AND SOVIET REPLIES. 


HEN Sir John Simon arranged to go to Berlin on March 7th' 

he was taking a step which was to re-establish direct 

personal contact between the Ministers responsible for 
the foreign policies of Germany and Great Britain after an interval 
of more than twenty years. For this reason alone the fixing of 
his visit to the German capital was significant, but its real im- 
nortance was that it was an earnest of the assumption, implicit in 
the terms of the London proposals of February 3, that the German 
Government should take part on terms of complete equality in 
the exchanges of view which have been carried on between London, 
Paris and Rome, and in the putting forward of suggestions designed 
to further the cause of European settlement. 

Two developments of importance have occurred since the 
publication of the London proposals. One is the reply of the 
German Government, the text of which was published on Feb- 
ruary 15,° and the other is the receipt by the British and French 
Governments of a Note from the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
welcoming the London Agreement and laying down the conditions 
n which it considers the proposals outlined therein should be 
realized. This Note was transmitted from Moscow on February 20 
ind published in London the following day. 

The German reply bears evidence of the prolonged study which 
was given to the text of the London Statement, and its careful and 
somewhat non-committal wording has called forth a great deal 
of criticism, from Moscow as well as from Paris. It is complained 
that it is characterized only by what it omits, except in the case 
of the proposal for an air convention, which is taken up with an 
apparent alacrity which fills French opinion with suspicion. As 
to the justification for this view, reference may be made to the 
text of the reply itself. 

In this the following points are significant : 

The German Government, it states, will make an exhaustive 
study of the entire complex of the European questions raised, 
and “this examination will be carried out as much in the spirit 
of a convinced desire for peace as with care for the security of 
Germany in her geographically particularly exposed position in 
the heart of Europe.’ It will, in particular, examine with what 
means the danger of an armaments race may be avoided. 

The Government welcome the proposal for an air convention 
to be concluded at the earliest possible moment,” and are “ in 
principle prepared to employ their aerial forces as a deterrent 
against disturbances of the peace.’’ 





_ {t) At the moment of writing it was learnt that the German Government had 
‘sked Sir John Simon to postpone his visit, owing to Herr Hitler being indisposed 


(2) For the main points in this see The Bulletin of February 21, page 16 





They are further “of the opinion that negotiations between 
a larger number of parties, for which sufficient preparation has 
not been made in practice, naturally give rise to friction, which 
should be avoided in the interests of the conclusion of such ap 
air convention of a completely new nature so far as its effects are 
concerned. 

‘“‘ Before the Government take part in such negotiations they 
consider it desirable to clarify in separate conversations with the 
Governments concerned a number of preliminary questions of 
principle ’’ and would therefore be glad if, “ the Franco-British 
consultations having taken place,’”’ the British Government were, 
to begin with, ready to enter into a direct exchange of views on 
this subject. 

The reply concludes with an expression of the belief that the 
conclusion of an air convention would be an important step towards 
the solidarity of the European States and might be calculated to 
lead the other European problems also towards a solution satis. 
factory to all States. 

The reply would appear, then, to contain two main points 
first, an expression of readiness to open negotiations for an air 
convention ; and second, an expression of a desire that direct 
contact should be established between the British and German 
Governments with a view to conversations between the statesmen 
responsible for the policies of the two countries, similar to those 
already held in Paris and London. 

To take the latter point first, it is fully realized in France a 
well as in Great Britain that a visit of the Foreign Secretary to 
Berlin—as Herr Hitler, like Signor Mussolini, does not leave 
Germany—is now due, if not overdue, if the principle of free dis- 
cussion between equals is to be a reality in the process of searching 
after the means of European settlement. As to the first point it 
is true that the German reply gives considerable emphasis to th: 
air pact, but this may be traced directly to the terms of the 
London Statement of February 3. A reference to this shows that 
the separation of the air convention from the other proposals was 
already apparent, and, further, that priority was definitely given 
to it by the reference to the decision “‘ to invite Italy, German) 
and Belgium to consider whether such a convention might not 
be promptly negotiated.’’ In his broadcast statement on Feb- 
ruary 3, also, Sir John Simon devoted nearly all his time to explaining 
the importance and implications of the air proposal. 

So much for the question as to the reasons the German Govern- 
ment could advance to justify its emphasis on the air convention. 
On the other hand the omission of any definite reference to the 
Eastern Pact or the proposals for Central Europe was clearly 
significant.‘ Between the publication of the London State 
ment and the receipt of the German reply, a period of ten or eleven 





(1) Le Temps considered the reply to be a manoeuvre to gain time. 
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davs, the German press expressed its views in terms which leave 
\ittle doubt as to the real attitude towards them, and up to the date 
fixed for the opening of the conversations there were no in- 
dications of any modification of this attitude. The main points, 
reiterated in newspapers like the Frankfurter Zeitung, as well as 
in the Vélkischer Beobachter and the Angriff, are that the policy 
of multilateral pacts is valueless, not only because Germany could 
never agree to participate in an arrangement involving mutual 
assistance between groups of States which included Poland and 
Russia,” but also because those who “ practice the pact policy ”’ 
entirely ignore all psychology and think only in terms of juridical 
forms. As to the possibility of any system of arms limitation, 
the Nazi papers express views which appear to be progressively 
uncompromizing. The Beobachter, for example, pointed out on 
February 4 that “on the basis only of the absolute liberty of 
Germany in the matter of armaments can an arms convention be 
negotiated,’’ in other words, complete liberty as to the development 
of the German armaments system is now claimed. Equally sig- 
nificant was the statement of the Borsen Zeitung three days later, 
that the yardstick suggested in April, 1934 for measuring the air 
forces of Germany was now out of date.* The development of 
the French air strength and its increased importance as a military 
arm have altered the position radically, it is argued, and even in 
England and France opinion no longer admits the ‘“ marked 
inferiority of Germany.” 

Other expressions of view were called forth by the proceedings 
at the All-Union Congress of Soviets held at the end of January. 
Writing on February 8 the official Diplomatische Korrespondenz 
drew attention to Russia’s army of nearly a million men, and the 
increase of her military budget from the figure originally con- 
templated of 1,660 million to 5,000 million roubles during 1934. 
the Air Force, also, had been vastly improved and developed 
under French advice, and finally, the Russians were “ the most 
primitively vital people in Europe.”’ 

In any case, as regards the Eastern Pact, Germany, according 
to the Beobachter, would never agree to contract the smallest 
international obligation of which the essential aim was the safe- 
guarding of the interest of other States. If Germany were ever 
(o return to Geneva she must be able to make that gesture freely 
on the basis of her natural interests, after the conditions had been 
‘ulfilled which might enable her to make the gesture. What those 
conditions are it is not difficult to guess. 





: {t) Herr Hitler is reported to have stated recently that, whatever else he 
lught promise, he would never do anything to safeguard Russia's western frent. 
__ (2) By its Note of April 16, 1934 Germany offered to limit her Air Force to 
“Aort-range machines numbering not more than 30 per cent. of the combined Air 
‘orces of her neighbours, or 50 per cent. of the Air Force of France, whichever 
hgures were less. 

(3) Vide the speech by the Vice-Commissar of Defence on January 30, 1935. 
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It is elsewhere pointed out that Herr Hitler's foreign policy js 
based on keeping Germany's hands free. Tirst of all the question 
of equi ality in respect of armaments must be cleared up, equality 
that is, not in armaments’ strength, but in the sense of the liberty, 
which equality gives, to regulate the size and character of tly 
country’s armaments as best suits the needs of national security 

The appearance of the Soviet Note of February 20 was thy 
occasion of further critical commentary in Germany, but befor 
referring to this, the main characteristics of the Note may by 
considered.’ Its principal points are : , 

(1) The insistence on the belief that ‘‘ the only means of counter 
acting the approaching real danger of a fresh armed conflict of the 
nations is a system of regional pacts, providing for mutual assistance 
on the part of those States which are sincerely striving to ward 
off that danger ”’ ; 

(2) The satisfaction felt at the fact that it had been established 
during the London discussions that it was necessary that immediat; 
assistance should be given to an attacked country in cases foreseen 
by the pacts. 

(3) The conviction that the organization of security in Europe 
‘can only be reached by the realization of all the regional pacts 
and agreements mentioned in the London communique, and that 
the disregarding of this or that of these agreements, far from 
strengthening the prospects of peace, could be rather considered 
as an open encouragement of a breach of peace in the region 
concerned.”’ 

(4) The attention drawn to the fact that the idea of adopting 
effective measures to counteract aggression through pacts of mutual! 
assistance is actively supported by four of the largest States 
representing 70 per cent. of the population of the whole of Europ 
These countries recognize the measures suggested (pacts of mutua 
assistance) as “‘ necessary and irreplaceable.”’ 

(5) The welcome given to the London Agreement, but “ 0! 
condition of its full and individual realization in the spirit of thy 
above remarks.” 

Insistence on the absolute necessity of the Eastern Pact could 
hardly have been stronger, and the German press at once began 
to criticize both the tone and the substance of the Note. M. Lit- 


»t 


vinoff, said the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, affects to forget that 
the Eastern Pact is not regarded with enthusiasm in Great Britain 
or Italy, and he interprets the London Declaration as an ultimatum 
which must be accepted en bloc, under pain of disturbing the peac 
The Berliner Tageblatt said that M. Litvinofi really desired thy 
destruction of the bourgeois world; he had just declared t! 

70 per cent. of Europe was in favour of peace because this 70 p«' 
cent. was full of enthusiasm for the London proposals, whic 





(1) An outline of its contents will be found in the Chronology, page 16 
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issured peace. This declaration he made in Paris simply to support 
the French view. 

It was complained that he entirely ignored the fact that the 
London proposals were intended to form a basis for negotiations 
with Germany, and had made them the object of a sort of plebiscite. 

On February 22, however, the British Ambassador was informed 
that in the event of direct contact with the British Government 
being established in Berlin by a visit of the Foreign Secretary, 
Herr Hitler was ready to discuss every aspect of the European 
situation; that is, there would be no suggestion that those parts 
of the London proposals which were acceptable to Germany should 
be given priority in the discussions, at the expense of questions 
such as that of the Eastern Pact. This intimation was understood 
to remove any cause for hesitation as to whether the Berlin visit 
should be made, and as soon as it was known that the British 
Government had expressed satisfaction at Herr Hitler’s attitude 
the tone of the Berlin press underwent a change; whereas the 
tendency of late had been for opinion to harden as to the interpre- 
tation of Germany’s claims in respect of “ national security,’’ the 
mood became at once much more accommodating, and there is 
little doubt that the visit of the British Foreign Secretary to Berlin 
to exchange views with the Chancellor and review the whole situa- 
tion was looked forward to with very real satisfaction. 

Meanwhile, the Austrian Chancellor and Foreign Minister paid 
visits to Paris and London, and the communiqués issued after their 
conversations with the French and British Ministers were couched 
in terms sufficiently general in character to avoid putting difficulties 
in the way of free and equal discussion with Germany of that part 
of the London Agreement which concerns Austria." On March 1 
the transfer to Germany of the administration of the Saar was 
efiected smoothly, and Herr Hitler made a speech in which he 
reiterated his belief that nothing now stood in the way of friendly 
relations between France and Germany. 

On March 4, in anticipation of the Debate on the Defence 
Estimates due to take place on March 11, the British Government 
issued a Statement explaining why “the course of events has 
rendered unavoidable an increase in the total Defence Estimates,” 
ind this contained some direct references to the German policy of 

re-arming openly on a large scale,’’ which was described as 
iampering the negotiations at Geneva, while it was also stated 
that, “ if continued at its present rate, unabated and uncontrolled, 
it will aggravate the existing anxieties of the neighbours of Germany 
ind may consequently produce a situation where peace will be in 
peril.’”? 

This Statement reached Berlin on the same evening, and Her 





(1) Vide the Chronology under France, page 12, and Great Britain, page 17 
2) Further particulars of the references to Germany will be found in the 
tine of the Statement given in the Chronology, page 18. 
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Hitler at once called a conference at the Chancellery to consider 
it. The following morning it was announced that Herr Hitler 
was indisposed and a request was transmitted to the British 
Ambassador asking Sir John Simon to postpone his visit. The 
comments of the Berlin press on certain passages in the British 
Statement show considerable bitterness, and it is perhaps natural 
that the first feeling should have been one of dissatisfaction, mingled 
with some resentment, at the emphasis laid on Germany’s re- 
sponsibility for the present state of affairs. 

In particular, it was complained that little was said of the 
military preparations of other Powers, the point being passed over 
that the British Statement had only called attention to Germany’s 
responsibility because a “general feeling of insecurity’’ had 
‘already been incontestably generated ’’ among Germany’s neigh- 
bours by the increase in her forces and the spirit in which the 
population are being organized. Reasonably or not, this “ aggra- 
vation of existing anxieties’’ and feeling of insecurity is a fact 
which must be taken into consideration in all discussions, whether 
in London or elsewhere, and to which Sir John Simon would have 
been obliged to draw Herr Hitler’s attention when he visited him 
in Berlin. With regard to the question of its publication, which 
was necessitated by the approaching Parliamentary debate,’ the 
Government was apparently confronted with the choice between 
issuing the Statement when it did, or deferring it until the end 
of the week, at the latest, when the Berlin Conversations would 
be well under weigh. 

It would seem, therefore, that it was nothing more than an act 
of sincerity to let the German Government know what Great 
sritain had decided to do, and why, in the matter of her armaments 
expenditure before the conversations were begun. There are 
indications that this is now being understood in Berlin. 


(1) The. Debate on the Defence Estimates had been fixed for March 1! 
some time back, and long before the receipt of the invitation to Berlin 
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9 
CHRONOLOGY. 


Abyssinia. ; 2 
February 21st.—The Government sent a Note to the Italian 


Government dealing with the procedure to be followed in connection 
with Article 5 of the Treaty of 1928, which provided for direct negotia- 
jons in the case of a dispute between the two parties, and for 
rbitration should a settlement not be reached. 

February 22nd.—British Diplomatic reference to the Three Power 
freaty of 1906 ve Abyssinia. (See Italy). 

February 23rd.—An official statement was issued saying that by 
+s Notes of February 9th and 12th the Government confirmed its 

ptance of the creation of a neutral zone. Orders had been given 
. the Commander at Gerlogubi to begin direct negotiations with the 
Italian Commander at Wardair to discuss the location and conditions 
r the establishment of the zone, and these orders gave full powers 
, the Commander to take all useful measures in collaboration with 

Italian Commander to ensure order and peace in the region. The 
Ethiopean Commander, after conversations with the Italian Commander, 

ived on February 22nd a reply stating that the latter was awaiting 
nstructions from his Government. 

February 27th.—Official statement in Rome to the foreign press 

the Chargé d’Affairés. (See Italy). 

March 4th.—it was learnt that an agreement had been reached in 
\ddis Ababa with the Italian Legation as to the principles on which 

neutral zone should be established in the Walwal sector. 

The Italian authorities had accordingly, on March 1, instructed 

commander at Wardair to get into touch with the Ethiopean 
ommander at Gerlogubi in order to define the zone on the spot. 


Austria. 

February 17th.—The official Wiener Zettung published a leading 
irticle attacking National-Socialism and stating that the spiritual 
struggle against it ought not to be abandoned for any reasons of 
ternal reconciliation. It described National-Socialism as a dangerous 

resy and a new form of Bolshevism. 

February 21st.—Herr von Schuschnigg in Paris. (See France). 

February 22nd.—The Chancellor’s statement to the Temps. 

France). . 

February 24th.—Official statement ve the Paris conversations. 

lrance). 

February 25th.—It was officially announced that the Nazi organi- 
iiions of Upper Austria, including the political, military (S.S. and 
».A.) and Hitler Youth organizations, had decided to cease their 
political activities and dissolve. According to the press, about 
20,000 persons were involved, including 6,000 $.A., 1,500 members 
! the Hitler Youth, and 700 to 800 $.S. troops. 

This followed the arrest of nearly all the leaders, who were 
reported to have recognized that the rehabilitation of Austria on a 
Christian, national, and social basis was the best service they could 
render to the united German people. They were also stated to have 
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pledged themselves to co-operate with all their power in the task oj 
dissolving the German National-Socialist Workmen’s Party and jt, 
defensive organizations in Austria, and to urge all sub-leaders to repor 
to the authorities, thus securing immunity from punishment according 
to paragraph 62 of the Penal Code. 

February 26th.—Departure of the Chancellor from London an¢ 
issue of public statement. (See Great Britain). 

The Neue Freie Presse published an interview with the Chancellor 
given in London, in which Herr von Schuschnigg said that the funda. 
mental principle of all the talks in Paris and London as far as foreign 
policy was concerned had been the unrestricted sovereignty ani 
equality of rights of Austria. In both capitals the axiom thai 
Austria was a subject and not an object of international policy wa; 
fully recognized. 

This recognition of independent sovereignty naturally included 
that of Austria’s right to be released from the restrictions on her 
defence forces should the military clauses of the Peace Treaty ik 
raised in favour of any of the defeated Powers. However, they had 
not approached the question of Austrian re-armament in any waj 
The question of equality of rights was approached in relation to th 
pact of non-intervention, and he went on: “ There can be, and wil 
be, no question, at the conclusion of the pact, of making any reser: 
vations. . . . It must be recognized as a sufficient guarantee that 
the Austrian Government is sufficiently conscious of its responsibilities 
not to precipitate any development which might endanger the peac 


of Central Europe or of Europe as a whole.” 
{ the 


The word ‘“ monarchy,” he said, did not occur in any of 


conversations. 
March 2nd.—Seventeen Austrian Nazis were sentenced to deat! 
for smuggling explosives from Germany just before the rising 0! 


July, 1934. 


Belgium. 
February 27th.—Signature ot Trade Treaty with the U.S.A 


(See U.S.A.) 


Brazil. 
February 26th.—The police discovered a Communist plot fo 
promoting disorder and arrested several men in a suburb of the 
capital. 

February 27th.—A number of soldiers were arrested, charged with 
being instigated by foreign agitators to acts of disloyalty. 


Bulgaria. 


February 24th.—The Premier made a declaration of policy i 
which he said that they would be loyal to the League of Nations, and 
that the rapprochement with Yugoslavia accorded with the wishes 0! 


the two brother peoples. 
The causes of the change of Government, he said, were «is 


satisfaction of the Army with Colonel Gheorghieff’s policy of favouring 
the Protogueroff Macedonians, and with certain of his financial ané 
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economic measures, and above all; with the plans for reducing the 
Royal prerogatives. 

The reform of the State would be based on professional organi- 
‘ations, but would not exclude representation of political elements. 


Canada. 
February 20th.—The Senate, by 45 votes to 3, endorsed the 


Convention for the 8-hour day. 


China. 

February 20th.—Wang Chung-hui in Tokyo. (See Japan). 

February 21st.—Communists were reported to have looted 
Chenhiung, in North-east Yunnan, and to be attacking Chaotung, 
near the right bank of the Yangtze. 

February 22nd.—Communists were stated to have entered 
szechwan Province from the south-west. 


February 25th.—The Communist forces in Shensi Province were 
reported to be threatening Hanchung and Fenghsiang. It was also 
learnt that they had captured Ningkiang earlier in the month, and 
seized an Australian missionary stationed there. 

Other Communist bands driven from Honan had invaded Shensi 
from the east. 

February 28th.—A successful action against Ho Lung in West 
Hunan was reported from Changsha. North of the Yangtze the 
Communist forces were reported to be holding the Nankiang district, 
in Szechwan, and some towns in the south-west corner of Shensi. 


March 1st.—The Canton Government was understood to disagree 
with the Nanking Government’s policy of reaching agreement with 
Japan, and Hu Han-min (who was in retirement in Hong-kong) 
lescribed it as tantamount to making China a Japanese protectorate 
and ruining China. 

March 3rd.—Hu Han-min was visited by General Doihara at 
Hong-kong and the General subsequently left for Canton and Kwangsi. 
Hu Han-min informed the press that they agreed in principle to 
Sino-Japanese rapprochement if based on Sun Yat-sen’s doctrine of 
international equality, but without general popular support by the 
Chinese people any rapprochement arranged by a few representatives 
ot Nanking could only further aggravate Chinese feeling against Japan. 


March 5th.—The Communists in Kweichow were reported to have 
aptured Tsunyi, after defeating the Government forces. 


Cuba. 

February 27th.—The Minister of Labour resigned, and as the 
Secretary of State and the Minister of the Interior had resigned the 
previous day the political situation was described as very grave. The 
Ministers of Commerce and of Education had resigned a few days 
earlier, and strikes of teachers and students were seriously aggravating 
the situation. 
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Danzig Free City. 


February 21st.—The Diet, by 41 votes to 22, adopted the resoly- 
tion for a dissolution and new elections. The President of the Senat; 
promised that the elections should take place in absolute secrecy 


and freedom. 


France. 
February 21st.—The Austrian Chancellor arrived in Paris, accom- 


panied by the Minister of Foreign Affairs. Attempts by Socialists 
and Communists to demonstrate against them were prevented by 
the police, who made numerous arrests. 

February 22nd.—The Chamber adopted the Bill ratifying th 
Naples Agreements on the change of régime in the Saar. They covered 
the arrangements made for the transfer to Germany of the mines 
railways, and other property, those for securing the rights of French 
companies, of persons insured under the social insurance law, etc 

After conversations between the Premier, Foreign Minister and 
the Austrian Chancellor, Herr von Schuschnigg made a statement to 
the Temps in which he said that economic conditions followed their 
own laws and could not be kept within artificial bounds. Successive 
Austrian Governments had been driven, against their will, to conform 
with the general tendency to economic nationalism. But the resolutions 
of Stresa and Signor Mussolini’s memorandum had at last offered hop 
of stabilization. 

Referring to Austrian political evolution, he said the way chosen 
by Dr. Seipel and Herr Dollfuss was the only possible one for Austria 
The new Constitution, with its corporative basis, reposed upon th 
historic evolution of the country ; but it was not the form of govern- 
ment that mattered so much as the active co-operation of the peopl 
in the administration of the country. 

February 24th.—-An official statement, issued on the departure ot 
the Austrian Ministers, said the French and Austrian Ministers wer 
agreed “* in recognizing the advantages which all the countries interested 
may draw from the conclusion, in a spirit of complete equality, o! 
the Central European pact... and noted with satisfaction th 
agreement between the French and British Governments to conside! 
this proposal as an element of security which should constitute 
together with other regional arrangements, an indivisible system 0! 
guarantees of peace.” 

They had also agreed to open negotiations with a view to develop- 

ing the scientific, artistic and literary contacts between Austria an 
France. 
In a further statement to the press Herr von Schusclinigg 
emphasized that the régime in Austria was not a dictatorship. Th 
constitutional life of the country was being adapted to the legitimat: 
needs of the people, coupled with a free use of national sovereignty) 
A State which did not wish to surrender itself could tolerate 2 
political activity equivalent in the last resort to a denial of th 
principles on which it stood. 

February 27th.—The Senate ratified the Saar Agreements. 

The Minister of Labour announced that a programme of aflores 
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drainage and road making was to be undertaken immediately, 
carried out by unemployed at standard local wages. 
February 28th.—Marshal Pétain, writing in the Revue des Deux 
des, said he considered it essential that the period of military 
vice should be extended to two years. The lean recruiting years 
ran in April, 1935, and would continue until to40. If no change 
s; made at once the conscripted effectives of the European Army 
would drop from the normal 240,000 a year to an average of 120,000 
during the lean years. 

March 1st.—The Chamber, by 453 votes to 124, adopted a proposal 

which women would be enfranchized on the same terms as men. 

Varch 5th.—The Chamber passed the scheme for compulsory 
industrial cartels after a debate in which the Prime Minister demanded 

vote of confidence. This he obtained by 333 votes to 154, with about 

Deputies abstaining. 

M. Flandin said the scheme was not intended to be permanent, 
nd applied only to industries suffering acutely from the crisis. Its 
purpose was to adapt production to consumption, and he said it would 
not raise prices. He also reiterated that the Government had no 
intention of abandoning its policy of monetary stability, which was 
the first consideration of world economic recovery. 

The Temps, commenting on the British Statement on national 
defence said that Mr. MacDonald gave proof of considerable political 
courage in confessing the mistakes he made when he envisaged dis- 
rmament at any price, and voluntarily accorded Germany a measure 
f confidence she did not deserve. 

It was remarked, also, that this was the first occasion on which 


the British Government had accepted as a fact the existing state of 
nternational insecurity and had drawn from it the logical inferences 
respecting British responsibilities. 

The Statement was described as a document of capital importance 
not only for Imperial and national defence, but also for the security 


ot Europe. 


\LGERIA. 

February 25th.—Rioting occurred at Mostaganem, when a crowd 
officially described as ‘* discontented unemployed,”’ came into collision 
with the police, and damage was done to property. 

February 20th.—Dockers caused disorders at Algiers in a_ strike 
against the introduction of wine-tankers, and endeavoured to prevent 
loading of one of the steamers. (The wine being pumped straight into 

tankers, reduced the amount of labour required). 

At Oran the dockers declared a 24-hours’ protest strike. 

March 4th.—The Minister of the Interior arrived in Algiers on a 
visit to enquire into the recent disorders and strikes. 


Germany. 

_ February 21st.—A decree was issued authorizing the Minister of 
Finance ** to create credits, the extent of which will be determined by 
the Chancellor on the proposal of the Finance Minister.” : 
. A semi-official statement explained that the consolidation of the 
cebts already incurred (by short and medium term credits for financing 
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the reduction of unemployment during the past two years) was now 
due. Extra expenditure had had to be incurred under the policy of 
developing substitute raw materials, and to finance this outlay, the 
extent of which could not yet be foreseen, a new Enabling Act had 
become necessary. 

(The Budget had an accumulated deficit of over 2,000 million 
marks, and short-term and floating debt were reported to total between 
8 and g thousand millions. Tax certificate obligations amounted in 
September, 1934, to over 1,200 millions, Treasury certificates to 
2,400 millions, and short-term loans for public works, maturing between 
1935 and 1938, to 5,000 millions). 

It was reported that Bishop Miiller had been asked to resign by 
a meeting of leading representatives of the German Christian Move- 
ment, but had refused, on the ground that he still possessed the 
confidence of Herr Hitler. 

It was also stated that the Ministry of the Interior had recently 
informed Bishop Miller that it could not continue to pay the money 
earmarked in its Budget for his Reich Church Government, as that 
body was no longer legal. 

February 22nd.—The Foreign Minister informed the British 
Ambassador that Herr Hitler set no limits in advance to the scope of 
the discussion of the European situation. 

February 24th.—Speaking in Munich at the 15th anniversary of 
the founding of the Nazi Party Herr Hitler reiterated his determination 
not to sign any pact until they had been granted equality of armaments 
‘*We demand,” he said, ‘“‘ an unequivocal answer. A ‘ yes” means 
peace, and a ‘No’ means denial of German honour. . . . Foreign 
statesmen, must know that our ‘ Yes’ will remain * Yes,’ and our 
‘No’ will remain ‘ No.’ The world will have to change its opinion of 
Germany. It will have to forget the 15 years before we came into 
power ; it will have to remember the 1,000 years of German history 
of bravery and honesty.” 

Dr. Goebbels, addressing a mass gathering in Berlin, said that, 
if to-day Germany was treated as a sovereign nation by the Powers 
which had been her foes it was simply “ because of our inflexibl 
determination, and I continue to repeat it is only the outcome of our 
new-grown strength.” 

February 26th.—The Cabinet issued a decree law introducing a 
labour registration book, to be possessed by all employed persons ; also 
a law extending to another series of bonds the scheme by which 
reduction of the interest rate by 1} per cent. on bond issues had been 
secured by a law of January 24th. (The latter applied to about 8,001 
million marks worth of bonds, and the new law to 2,000 million worth). 


February 27th.—The Chancellor received Bishop Miiller. It was 
learnt that, at the instigation of the Ministry of the Interior, the 
financial administration of the Evangelical Church had been placed 
in the hands of a financial committee independent of the Reich Bishop. 

The Provincial Church Administration issued a pastoral circular 
signed by Bishop Marahrens, severely condemning the new religious 
doctrines associated with the name of Herr Rosenberg, and describing 
them as irreconciliable with the Christian Faith. It also appealed t 
the Government in defence against the “* new racial religion.” 
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February 28th.—The State Minister for Culture of Bavaria issued 
decree abolishing 13 of the existing 17 Catholic academies for women 
teachers. 

March 4th.—In an address at the Leipzig Fair Dr. Schacht began 
by saying that everything he did and said had the absolute approval 

the Fiihrer, and the Fiihrer, and not himself, was the guardian of 
onomic common sense. He attributed the development of the 
world economic crisis entirely to political causes. Before the war 
Germany had been a world creditor to the amount of 25,000 million 
narks, and 15 years later a debtor to a like amount ; and he claimed 
t she had done everything possible to fulfil the readjustment forced 

n her and pay her debts. 

“He strongly criticized the clearing agreements made by other 

untries, which had brought German transit trade almost to a stand- 
stil] and had almost entirely paralyzed their credit for the working up 
‘raw materials and her normal import credit. The surplus remaining 
to her trade was practically sequestrated for the foreign debt service. 

The transfer problem could only be solved in two ways: either 
‘through reduction of interest and amortization, with a temporary 
suspension, or through an adequate increase of their exports. The 
head of the Treaties Department of the U.S. State Department had 
recommended a compromise which included a suspension of the loan 
service for three years, and then resuming it at reasonable interest 
rates, 

Dr. Schacht also criticized the currency devaluations in various 

untries, and went on to refer to their “‘ New Plan” of buying only 
what they could pay for. The clearing agreements remained the 
principal obstacles to this. 

Germany’s share of world trade had declined, but that was 
xplained largely by the fact that the big Colonial Powers were not 
ifiected by transfer problems and could exchange finished goods for 
raw materials. The possession of Colonial raw material areas was 
essential for a modern industrial State as a complement to its home 
economy. 


March 5th.—The Foreign Minister informed the British Ambas- 
sador that the Chancellor was suffering from a cold, and, on the orders 
ot his medical advisers, had cancelled all his engagements for the 
immediate future in order that his voice might be spared. In these 
circumstances the Reich Government suggested that the visit of 
‘ir John Simon should be postponed. 

The press expressed considerable resentment at the terms of the 

tish Government’s Statement on national defence, which was 
desc cred as a “strange” document, and its publication at that 
moment as ** an unfriendly act of the first order,”” (The D.A.Z.), which 

etraye re a on of psychological insight of the sort with which England 

$0 ag liked to reproach Germany. The Bérsen Zeitung headed its 

article “* English relapse,” and the Angriff, “ British White Paper 
umes Ge rmany’s Youth-training.” 

The points most resented were the references to German re- 

‘mament and the spirit in which the people, especially their vouth, 
Were being organized. It was complained that the White Paper 
presented the re-armament of Germany and the manner of it as the 
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principal cause of the general feeling of insecurity upon which th 
argument for an increase in British military strength was based, an 
that it overlooked, or barely touched on, the past and present cop. 
tributions of other countries to this feeling. 

It omitted, also, to mention the good progress made in the dis. 
armament negotiations until these were brought to a standstill | 
the French ** No” of April 17th, 1934. 

The Vdélkisher Beobachter described its appearance at that momen: 
as a relapse into the Versailles method. 














Great Britain. . —, 
February 19th.—In a speech in London the Soviet Ambassado: 


made a plea for the collective planning of world peace, and said equ: 
security was needed in all parts of Europe. Peace was indivisib! 
he pointed out, and the collective effort of all Powers, small as well 

great, was necessary. It was, therefore, very unfortunate tha! 
Germany and Poland did not welcome the proposal of an Easter 
Pact, and the German Note, by not mentioning it at all, gave rise t 
very serious apprehension. 

If in Germany there really existed a fear of some fantastic Sovie 
aggression, there was no better way to dispel this than to join th 
Eastern Pact, because by so doing she would enlist in her defence 
such overwhelming forces as could not be ignored with impunit 
by anyone. 

February 20th.—The House of Commons rejected, by 308 vote: 
to 50, an amendment to the India Bill to substitute for ‘the Feder: 
scheme with responsible government at the Centre an All-India Advisor 
Council. 

A trade agreement with Poland was initialled in London. 

The Government received from the Soviet Ambassador a No! 
replying to the communication in which the Soviet Government we 
advised of the results of the Franco-British conversations in Lond 
The reply expressed general approval of the proposals and the ho} 
that full acceptance of all the points would help to consolidate peat 
which the Soviet Government had long believed could best be achie\ 
by regional pacts. 

‘In the establishing of a unified scheme,” it went on, “ embracii 
various parts of Europe, the Government is inclined to see a recognitiv! 
of mutual dependence in the preservation of peace in all these parts 
a recognition ensuing from the impossibility, under present circun 
stances, of localizing a war started at any point in Europe. It there!o! 
considers that the objective of the London conversations is 
organization of security in Europe. This can only be reached bj 
realization of all the regional pacts and agreements mentioned 10 | 
London communiqué, and the disregarding of this, or that, of ¢! 
agreements, far from ‘strengthening prospects of peace,’ could 
rather considered as an open encouragement of a breach of peac' 
the region concerned.” 

The reply also pointed out that the idea of the necessity of ado 
the most prompt and effective measures to counteract miulital) 
aggression through pacts of mutual assistance was ane sup port 
by countries having jointly a population of 350 millions, or 70 per ce™ 
of that of the whole of Europe. 
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Figures of the balance of payments between the United Kingdom 
other countries for 1934 showed a debit of {1 million. It was 
stimated that the net income from oversea investments was £15 million 
rger than in 1933, the shipping income {5 million larger, and that 
(9 million more was received on balance from Government transactions. 
February 24th.—The Austrian Chancellor and the Foreign Minister 
rived in London. 

February 25th.—The Austrian Ministers saw the Prime Minister, 
Foreign Secretary, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Lord President 
{ the Council, as well as Foreign Office officials and Members of 
Parliament. They also visited the Governor of the Bank of England 
nd Mr. Arthur Henderson. The conversations were of an explanatory 
nature and no attempt was made to carry on definite negotiations, 
either political or financial. 

The Foreign Secretary announced in Parliament that he hoped 

visit Berlin shortly, and that the French and Italian Governments 
id approved the proposed course of action. He said that, after 
receiving the German Government’s proposal for a direct exchange ol 
viel the Government inquired whether they rightly understood 

the object of the meeting would be to carry consultation a 
stage further on all matters referred to in the Anglo-French com- 
muniqué. The German Government had replied concurring in that 
lescription of the scope of the proposed meeting, and inviting him 

Berlin. 

It was understood that the Government had received from the 
Soviet Ambassador an invitation to a representative or representatives 
to visit Moscow. 

February 26th.—The Austrian Ministers left London after a press 
reception at the Embassy at which the Chancellor defined Austrian 
policy as ** peace within and without.’ He was ready to regard as 
adherents of the Government all who supported the new Corporative 
State, whatever their previous political creed. He also emphasized 
that, given normal commercial intercourse with surrounding countries, 
there was no reason why prosperity should not return to Austria, so 

g as she enjoyed freedom from political upheaval. 

Referring to the “ Patriotic Front,’ he said that to depict the 
ighting of February, 1934 as an attack on labour was wilful falsification 
of facts. There was no attack, but defence alone on the side of the 
State after revolutionary orders had been passed and death casualties 
had to be deplored by the Government. Up to the present, death 
sentence had been passed in 67 cases of political crime, and in 44 pardon 
was granted, capital punishment only being inflicted in cases of blood 
guiltiness of the gravest nature. 

Sentenced or awaiting trial in prison were 526 Socialists, 115 Com- 
munists, and 1,627 Nazis. Over 3,000 Socialists and Communists had 
been pardoned by withdrawing legal proceedings, and 128 had been 
released before serving their sentence. In addition, 2,179 were held 
by the police, of whom about two-thirds were Nazis. 

In the House of Commons a resolution proposed by Mr. Churchill 
that the resolution passed by the Indian Chamber of Princes required 
ostponement of further progress with the India Bill was defeated by 
253 votes to 8g. 
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Sir Samuel Hoare, speaking against the motion, said he was quite 
sure the Princes had not changed their minds as regards Federation. 
He repudiated the charge of a breach of agreement with them, and said 
he would make amendments to meet detailed criticisms. In conclusion. 
he reiterated his own belief, founded on the fact that the Princes’ 
resolution rejected neither the Bill nor the principle of Federation, 
that there was no serious change in the situation. 

February 27th.—The Commercial Agreement with Poland was 
signed in London. 

March 2nd.—It was announced that Sir John Simon would leave 
for Berlin on an official visit on March 7th. 


March 4th.—A White Paper was published, with a Statement ot 
the policy of the Government in the matter of Imperial Defence 
Cmd. 4827. 

The Army Estimates totalled £43,550,000, an increase of 
£3,950,000. One-fifth of the total was for pensions, so that the actua 
maintenance cost was £35 million. 

The strength of the Regular Army was to be raised by 2,700 men 
to 152,200, and the Territorial Army was increased in establishment 
to 176,945. Regulars in India remained at 57,000, and the total for 
all forces and reserves was 518,174. 

The Government Statement pointed out that the principal aim 
of British policy was, and would continue to be, the establishment of 
peace on a permanent footing, but recent events had shown that the 
British people’s assumption that the existing international political 
machinery would be adequate for the maintenance of peace, and that 
reliance on older methods of defence was no longer essential, was 
premature. 

** The National Government,” it went on, “can no longer clos 
its eyes to the fact that adequate defences are still required for security 
and to enable the British Empire to play its full part in maintaining 
the peace of the world.” 

The risks already taken for peace could not be continued in- 
definitely. In the event of aggression, Great Britain would not be 
able to secure her sea communications, her food supplies, and the 
defence of her people against air attack. And the deterrent effect of 
the Locarno Treaty and other methods of collective security had been 
weakened by the knowledge that Britain’s contribution, in time ol 
need, could have little decisive effect. 

In a reference to the re-armament of Germany, the Government 
declared that if this continued at its present rate the existing anxicties 
of Germany’s neighbours would be increased, and peace itself might 
be imperilled. They could not fail to recognize that not only the 
forces, but the spirit in which the German people, and especially the 
vouth, were being organized, contributed to the general feeling 0! 
insecurity. They also could not overlook the increase in armaments 
in Russia, Japan, the U.S.A., and elsewhere. 

As regards the need for a strong Air Force the statement said 
that “the range of territory on the Continent of Europe from whic! 
air attacks could be launched against this country is constantly extend 
ing, and will continue to extend; and if, in war, an enemy were | 
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oossession of the countries bordering the Channel, the area of Great 
Britain liable to his attacks would be still further increased. 

‘For these reasons the importance of the integrity of certain 
‘erritories on the other side of the Channel and North Sea which for 
nturies has been, and still remains, a vital interest to this country 
rom a Naval point of view, looms larger than ever when air defence 
; also taken into consideration.” 

The Defence Services were then examined in turn, and in con- 

the Government stated that they “ maintained their con- 
idence in the ultimate triumph of peaceful methods and they adhere 
‘9 their primary aim of consolidating peace. For this reason all the 
sures now proposed are elastic, and subject to constant review and 
idjustment in either direction as circumstances may demand. 7 
lt was understood that the Dominion Governments were consulted 

re the Statement was issued. 

March 5th.—The Air Estimates were issued and showed a total 
f 23,851,100, an increase of £3,685,500 on 1934-35. An accompany 
ng memorandum stated that when all the additional squadrons had 
been created at the end of 1938-39 the strength of the R.A.F. in first-line 
ircraft would be about 1,330, in addition to the 130 of the non-regular 
The existing strength was 8go0 in regular units and 130 


1. 
1arons. 


n non-regular, and during the year about 150 would be added to the 
irst figure. That left a further 150 to be provided during the following 


years. 
By the end of the development period (?.¢., 1938-39) Britain would 
be third instead of fifth in air strength, with France and Russia ahead 
ther, and the U.S.A. about equal in first-line strength. 


Greece. 

March 1st.—A number of retired officers seized the arsenal 

salamis and occupied the Military College and the barracks of the 

Evzones. They also seized the cruiser Averoff and six smaller vessels 

ind put to sea, broadcasting their success by wireless, and calling for 
he assistance of the various provincial garrisons in overthrowing the 
vernment. 

March 2nd.—The Minister of War ordered an attack on the 
Military College and barracks, which were compelled to surrender, and 
Martial Law was proclaimed. The warships, which were reported to bi 
en route to Crete, were declared to be pirates, and the Governor of 
\rete was instructed to attack them. Aeroplanes from Athens dropped 
bombs on them. 

M. Venezelos, who was in Crete, was reported to have declared 
| the declaration of Martial Law was unconstitutional. The 
‘enezelists in Canea revolted, deposed the Governor and appointed a 

retan as Administrator. 

March 3rd.—It was learnt that M. Venezelos had openly joined 

insurgents. 

The Cabinet decided to strengthen the Government by appointing 
eneral Metaxas as Minister without portfolio, and at the same tim: 

epted the resignation of the Foreign Minister, who was in Paris. 

The insurgent warships reached Suda Bay. A Government 


vroclamation was issued stating that ‘‘a group of lunatics” had 


at 
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launched a rebellious movement, aided by one military unit in Athens 
and by adherents at the arsenal. The movement on land was in. 
mediately crushed. A number of retired Naval officers, totally 
disregarding the interests of the nation, and urged solely by part 
passion, had seized a number of warships, and simultaneously th 
leader of the Liberals, M. Venezelos, encouraged his partisans in Crets 
to revolt. They had seized Canea and Rethymno and awaited t¢! 
arrival of the warships to begin an attack on Greece—a Civil War 

March 4th.—The President issued a proclamation appealing { 
those who had committed illegalities to abandon their personal policy 
in order to conform with the laws of their country, and adding tha; 
there was no danger to the Republican régime. 

Fighting was reported from Macedonia, where insurgents held 
Kavala and Drama. 

The insurgent warships were reported to have left Suda Bay and 
to be proceeding northwards. 

M. Venezelos sent a wireless message to the rebel Commanders 
Admiral Demestichas and Captain Kolialexis, declaring that as th 
Government, not content with declaring Martial Law, had mobilized 
three classes of reservists, he was no longer justified in refusing thy 
leadership of the revolt, seeing that it was now a matter of a gener 
collision between two political camps. 

Several politicians were arrested in Athens, and two former Priny 
Ministers, MM. Papanastassiou and Kaphandaris, were in hiding 

March 5th.—The Minister of War, who was leading the operat 
against the insurgents in Macedonia, issued a manifesto calling 
them to lay down their arms in order to avoid a fraticidal war. 

General Kamenos, the rebel leader in East Macedonia, telegraph 
to the Averoff to come to his assistance, and the warship replied that 
she was doing so, but she was delayed by difficulties which were beliey 
to be the result of bombing by Government aeroplanes. 

The Government was reported to have sent a message to t 
Government of Yugoslavia stating that its victory in the civil wa 
would in no circumstances lead to a restoration of the Monarchy. 

M. Michalakopoulos, a former Premier, issued a statement ¢ 
demning the revolt as having no national justification 
lemned it, and advocated the formation 


Papanastassiou also cond 

a ‘* Service Cabinet * to hold a General Election. P 
Beg 
Hungary. Fina 
March 4th.—General Gémbés submitted the resignation of ti Suwi 

Cabinet and was asked to form another Government. He did so, wi! 
M. de Kanya as Foreign Minister ; Colonel Kozma, Minister 0! Italy. 

Interior ; M. Fabinyi, Finance; M. Lazar, Justice; and M. Darany! 
Minister of Agriculture. The Premier took the portfolio of Natio! f De 
omn 


Defence. 

In a statement to the press General GOmbés said chey int 
to carry out electoral reform, extension of the powers of the k 
reform of the Upper House, of the press laws, the education sy 
and of the scheme of internal colonization. 

March 5th.—A decree was promulgated dissolving Parliament 
convoking the new Parliament to meet on April 27th. 


consi 
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India. 


February 25th.—In the Council of State a motion recommending 
the Governor-General to reduce substantially the strength of the 
British troops in India was defeated by 26 votes to 15. 
A Conference of Princes held in Bombay adopted a resolution 
xpressing the opinion that the Government of India Bill and Instrument 
of Accession were not acceptable to the Indian States without satis- 
factor) modification. It emphasized that in many respects the Bill 
parted from agreements arrived at during the meetings of repre- 
watt itives of the States with members of His Majesty’s Government 
nd “regretted to note that the Bill and Instruments of Accession do 
not secure those vital interests and fundamental requisites of the 
States on which they have throughout laid great emphasis.” 
February 27th.—The Conference of Princes ended. The Com- 
e of Ministers informed the press that the Ministers at their 
gs had no intention or desire to recede from the principle of 
Federation, and that the purpose of the amendments to the Bill proposed 
by them was to implement more clearly the fundamental conclusions 
it successive conferences. They also said the amendments proposed 
by the Ministers were such as could be incorporated in the Bill without 
cting its structure, and that they regarded Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
ch as rightly interpreting their position. 
February 28th.—The Finance Member presented the Budget for 
5-36 in the Legislative Assembly, and announced a non-recurring 


4 ) 


surplus of 389 lakhs for the period 1933-35, and an estimated surplus 
(150 lakhs for the coming year. He proposed a reduction by one-third 


{the tax on smaller incomes and a similar reduction of the surcharges 
nd quasi-surcharges on income-tax generally ; a grant of roo lakhs 
for economic development and improvement in provincial areas ; 
i reduction of the duty on silver from 5 to 2 annas an ounce, grants 
for road building, and other measures. 


Iraq. 
February 24th.—The Cabinet resigned, owing to internal differ- 


nees. (It had a large majority in the Chamber). 


March 5th.—The Cabinet was formed, with Jamil Beg al Midfai 
ao Minister ; General Nuri Pasha, Foreign Minister; Rashid 
il Khoja, Minister of Defence ; Yusef Beg Ghanima, Minister of 
inance; Abdul Aziz Beg Qassab, the Interior; and Towtiq Beg 
suwaidi, Minister of Justice. 


Italy. 

February 20th.—Following a meeting of the Supreme Committee 
| Defence a statement was issued declaring that it was necessary to 
ommunicate to the nation that it had fulfilled its task, which 
consisted in preparing in good time the means “ indispensable to ensure 
that any eventual war effort should develop in such conditions as to 
sult in victory.” 

(he Committee had studied the forces of the nation’s resources 
nd their organization, and specially careful arrangements had been 
made regarding the production and working of individual manufactures 

lowing the specific designation as to quality and quantity formulated 
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by the military authorities and the competent Ministries. The studies 
had “ resulted in the conclusion that the common phrase, too frequently 
repeated, of our ‘ poverty in raw materials’ being such as to bind oy; 
freedom of action and decision in foreign policy can be decisively denied.” 

War-time needs in food, except for meat, were fully covered by 
the nation’s agriculture, and “in the field of liquid fuel the Committe: 
is studying the method to ensure completely in the event of war our 


autonomy, utilizing the resources of our soil, our agriculture, and 


our mines.” 
The Popolo d’Italia, in an article dealing with the feelings of the 


country in the existing crisis, said the ** oleograph of old Italy ” must 
be abandoned; “no longer musical instruments, but rifles, machin 
guns, cannon, and heroic sentiments . . . it is time to recognize the 
martial and warlike face of new Italy. Generally international publi 
opinion is at least a generation behind in judging things . . . now 
tests are necessary in order that the old opinions should fall.” 

February 21st.—Note from the Ethiopean Government. (Se 
Abyssinia). 

February 22nd.—The British Ambassador was understood 1 
have drawn the attention of the Foreign Ministry to the Agreemer 
of December 13th, 1906, between England, France and Italy, by which 
the three Powers undertook to maintain the integrity of Abyssinia 
both political and territorial, and arranged that in case of there being 
any cause for intervention none of them should intervene ‘ without 
the understanding of the others.” 

February 23rd.—The Cabinet approved a Bill to convert thi 
National Institute for Exports into a ** National Fascist Institute for 
Exchanges with Foreign Countries,” 7.e., to extend its activities t 
imports also. 

It also approved Bills for executing the Anglo-Italian accord 
delimiting the frontier between Somaliland and Kenya, the Anglo- 
Egyptian-Italian accord delimiting the frontier between Libya and 
the Sudan and the Treaty of January 7th with France regulating 
interests in Africa. A Bill was also adopted for advancing up to 
5 million lire for the construction of roads in the Bolzano district 
where an “ industrial zone ’”’ was to be developed. 

February 24th.—About 5,000 troops left Italian ports for Africa. 

The frontier was closed to goods from Switzerland, following the 
failure of negotiations between the two Governments, but it was 
understood they would be resumed. 

February 26th.—An official statement referring to the mobilization 
and embarcation of troops said that ‘ any further mobilization oi 
classes before the class of Ig11 is to be excluded, except for a certain 
percentage of officers and specialists . . . or in the eventuality 0! 
European complications arising. Such an eventuality appears to be 
out of the question at the present moment, in view of the recent accords 
of Rome and London, and in view of further possible developments 
which may derive from them and which harmonize with the principles 
of Italian policy.” 

‘“‘ In any event, it should be recalled that the new Fascist Militar) 
Laws, which have extended the obligation of military service from 
the ages of 18 to 55 years, make it possible to call up 37 classes, wit! 
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, total of from 7 to 8 million effectives. . The Ministry of War 
ontinues to receive daily thousands of demands for voluntary 
enrolment. .. . All the material sent to Africa is being replaced 
simultaneously by orders given to national industries.’ 


February 27th.—The Abyssinian Chargé d’A ffaires made a state- 
ment to the foreign press in which he “swore in the name of his 
Government and upon his personal word of honour ”’ that Abyssinia 
had no hostile intentions against Italy. The “ grave measures ”’ taken 
by Italy were declared by her to be purely defensive, but, so far as 
Abyssinia was concerned, there was no need even for defensive measures. 
Even if Italy withdrew from Africa her last man and her last gun 
\byssinia would not “* touch a single stone of Italian soil.” 

In reply to questions, he denied that they had any intention of 
superseding Belgian military instructors by Japanese, and declared 
that the value of the war material they had imported had been greatly 
exaggerated. As to the report of the monetary reparation demanded 
by Italy, he said they would pay the sum mentioned (200,000 thalers, 
r, say, 800,000 lire) if it could be proved that they were the aggressors. 


February 28th.—The Popolo d'Italia, in an article understood to 
be by Signor Mussolini, gave an account of the growth of the German 
population which, it stated, should be meditated upon by the “ sordid 
nd senile peoples’ of the West. When Hitler got into power the 
birth rate had been 14.7 per thousand; it was now 17.7. In four 
years the population would reach 70 millions and before 1950 it would 
be 80 millions, and *‘ this formidable mass will press against all the 
rontiers and constitute an ever greater attraction for the neighbouring 
Germanic factions.” 

The Gtornale d'Italia, in an inspired article, declared that hostile 
criticism of the new trade policy in London was “ inopportune, un- 
justified and even paradoxical,” and the policy was not directed against 
England. Italy had not protested against the devaluation of sterling, 
nor against the advantages which Great Britain created for herself 
by the Ottawa Agreements and by the system of preferential tariffs 
ind other privileges. 


March 1st.—A decree was issued completing the regulations 
ipplying to imports in excess of the new quotas established on Feb- 
tuary 18th. Quotas for certain raw and semi-manufactured materials 
were markedly raised, and individuals and companies were authorized 
to import goods on condition that they exported Italian goods 


March 3rd.—Semi-official comment on the projected visit of the 
British Foreign Secretary to Berlin described it as a decisive moment 
lor Europe since the choice lay between a policy of collaboration and 


the formation of groups. Germany was warned that she could not 
ride roughshod over the policy of other countries; that everything 
depended on the loyalty with which any agreements reached were 
executed, and that “if Austria is touched everything goes up into 
the air.” 

March 4th.—Agreement re establishment of neutral zone on the 
‘rontier of Somaliland. (See Abyssinia). 
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apan. 

fap February 20th.—The Foreign Minister received Wang Chung-hui, 
who afterwards told the press China desired co-operation in every 
field, economic and political. ‘‘ The friendly help of the Japanese 
people is earnestly requested,” he added : ** We want to study concrete 
measures with Japan.” 

Japanese banks decided to send a representative to China to 
discuss outstanding loans, which were stated to total about 700 million 
yen. 

February 22nd.—Wang Chung-hui, in a further statement, said 
there was no truth whatever in reports that Japan was suggesting an 
alliance, offering loans, and bringing pressure on China to leave thy 
League. He added that China would not recognize Manchukuo 
openly or tacitly, but had given up any idea of recovering it by force. 

February 27th.—The Foreign Office spokesman issued a state- 
ment describing as “* entirely absurd and baseless ”’ reports telegraphed 
to London that Japan was trying to persuade China to leave the 
League, dismiss her foreign advisers, and take part in the formation 
of an Asiatic bloc, in return for Japanese financial assistance. What 
Japan desired was friendly relations, and why should they impaii 
amicable intercourse, he asked, . y-such ‘ forceful persuasions.” 

They wished for nothing from China beyond suppression oi th: 
boycott ; loans, advisers, and rade agreements were not being dis 
cussed. He also said they could not avoid a suspicion that the critics 
of their policy were desirous of disturbing the Far Eastern peace, or 
were engaged in machinations to estrange China and Japan. 

In reply to questions in the Diet, the Foreign Minister stated 
that he had said nothing to Wang Chung-hui except that the cessation 
of anti-Japanese agitation was a fundamental condition of better 
relations. 

March 3rd.—Major-General Doihara in China. (See China). 

March 4th.—The Foreign Office informed the press that Japan 
would not take part in an international loan to China, but would 
establish credits in Japan in order to promote closer economic relations 
with China. 

The Asahi said that if Japan gave financial help she would adopt 
the policy of establishing credits not encumbered by a new consortium 
and would disregard international interference. 


League of Nations. 

February 21st.—The Secretariat was advised by the Belgian 
Government that they had raised the embargo on the export o! arms 
to Bolivia. 

February 24th.—Paraguayan Government's telegram announcins 
withdrawal from membership. (See Paraguay). 

February 26th.—The Secretariat was advised by the Government! 
of India that they were taking action to raise the embargo on | 
export of arms to Bolivia. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS—DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 
February 20th.—Continuing the discussion of the U.S. dratt to! 


regulation of arms manufacture and trade, the Committee heard th 
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hui, Danish and Polish delegates, who supported the British view on the 
ery necessity for simplifying the list of categories. The Czech delegate 
1ese supported the Soviet proposal for an inclusion of materials necessary 
rete for chemical warfare, and agreed with the British views on the subject 
{ civil aviation. 
- to The French delegate said he would agree to the principle of an 
lion jual supervision of State and private manufacture, and Lord Stanhope 
reminded the Committee that the objective was reduction of armaments. 
said They must be enabled to ascertain what quantity of arms each country 
ran possessed ; he feared, however, that certain delegates might be asking 
th or too many statistics. 
kuo February 26th..—Speaking in the Committee on the Trade in Arms, 
st ihe French, Czechoslovak, Russian, Spanish and Chinese delegates 
ate- supported the American suggestion for international inspection. The 
hed French delegate insisted on the necessity of combining national with 
the international supervision, and the Russian favoured a strong system 
tion of supervision, but on the condition that the principal States, and in 
yhat particular Russia’s neighbours, acceded to the convention. 
pait Lord Stanhope said it was wrong to believe that the British 
delegation was opposed to all supervirion within the limits of the 
th convention. The American draft provided for a strict national super- 
dis vision of manufacture and trade; a supplementary international 
itics supervision ; and to complete this, international publicity. He agreed 
, oF with the French delegate that effective supervision would lead to 
utomatic limitation. 
ated He described some of the difficulties involved in inspection and 
tion sidered that, for the present convention, they could not go further 
etter | than a well-organized national inspection with an international system 
nabling it to be determined whether national statements were com- 
plete and arrived regularly. With this there would be a system of 
ipan § publicity. This seemed preferable to a complicated system involving 
ould § tours by international commissions of inspection. 
tions If confidence in the sincerity of the contracting States did not 
xist it was no use trying to conclude a convention at all. 
dopt 


ium, § Mexico. 
February 25th.—The Federal Board of Education in Yucatan 
state was reported (in New York) to have issued an order prohibiting 
ill religions to teachers in Federal schools and requiring them to sign 
ician §¢ pledge declaring themselves irreconciliable enemies of the Catholic 
irms @ religion. 


scing g The Netherlands. 
‘. _ March 2nd.—A Trade Agreement with Belgium was signed at 
lhe Hague. 
1" BParagua 
y- 
_ February 21st.—The Army reported another successful action in 
‘he Villa Montes section. 
ft for February 24th—The Government telegraphed to the Secretariat 
| the §°! the League of Nations announcing the intention to retire from 
tembership on February 24th, 1937. They maintained that the 
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League had invariably eluded their demand for an investigation jy 
establish the responsibiiity for the Gran Chaco dispute. While it had 
the right to put an embargo on the export of arms to belligerents, j; 
had no right to raise the embargo unilaterally for Bolivia, there}, 
helping Bolivia, whom Paraguay regarded as the aggressor. 

Paraguay, as a member of the League, believed that her obliga 
tions extended only to those defined in the Covenant, and that sly 
would be treated on an equal footing with other nations. Failing this 
she gave notice of withdrawal. 


Poland. 


February 27th.—The Prime Minister announced in the Senate th 
Government’s intention to borrow internally to provide funds for 
public works to relieve unemployment. A beginning would be mad 
with 50 million zlotys for roads, and then a further 50 million fo 


waterways. 

Borrowing would also be Budget deficit 
tor the year beginning April Ist, 1935, amines at states 150 millions 
(Tax arrears were stated to exceed 1,300 million zlotys, over £5 


million). 


Rumania. 
March 2nd.—The Government denounced the existing 


\greements with the U.S.A., Japan, Norway and Latvia. 


Saar Territory. 


February 28th.—Mr. Knox handed over the police admuinistratio! 
of the Territory to the German authorities and delivered the govern 
ment to Baron Aloisi, as President of the Committee of Three, wh 
was to act as the formal governing authority until the final politica 
transfer on March Ist. 


March 1st.—Herr Hitler arrived in Saarbriicken to take part 
the celebrations and received an enthusiastic welcome. Previous | 
his arrival the Committee of Three handed over the government to th 
Reich Minister of the Interior and to Herr Biirckel. 

In a speech at the ceremony of hoisting the official emblems 0! 
the Third Reich Dr. Frick said it was a sy mbol of the victory of liberty 
and was to be regarded as an oath by the Germans that they wished 
to be free like their forefathers, and would never suffer German territor) 
to be taken away from them again. | 

Herr Hitler spoke at a demonstration in the evening, describing 
the day’s event as a day of happiness, not only to Germany, but t 
the whole of Europe, and said he hoped it would lead to an improv 
ment in the relations between France and Germany. “ By the plebi 
cite,” he continued, ‘* you have eased my work extremely, whic! 
to make Germany happy. You will be happy in 12 or 20 years, wh 
Germany will be completely free, when Germany, as a State of } 
but also of freedom and honour, will again give to her sons a 
her children their daily bread.” 

Herr Hitler appointed eight members of the Deutsche Front 
be Deputies in the Reichstag. 
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it had Siam. = . i i ‘ , 

nts. it Larch 2nd.—The King signed (in England) a formal act of abdica- 

hereby tion. This followed the failure of discussions with representatives of 
the Government owing to the refusal of the latter to accept the King’s 

ybliga conditions. These included an alteration of the provision in the 

at she Constitution by which half the Members of Parliament were nominated 

z this by the Government and a demand that persons charged with being 
political opponents of the Government should be allowed trial by th: 
wdinary Courts, instead of by secret committees. 

The act was addressed to the Siamese people and pointed out 

- 4 that Phya Bahol and his associates, who effected a coup d'état on 
; June 24th, 1932, had not established a Constitutional Government, 
s oo nor given the people a voice in the administration, as they had under- 
-_ taken to do. The Constitution they established kept the powers ot 
om government in the hands of its promoters and did not give personal o1 
leficit political freedom to the people, and he was unable, therefore, to agre« 
be iny party should carry on administration in this way under covet 
~— his name. 
#5 
South Africa. 

February 20th.—The Finance Minister introduced the Budget to 
al }5-36 in the House of Assembly. He estimated the surplus for the 
— rrent year at £2,250,000, and for the year 1935-36 at {2,255,000 

ome-tax and Customs receipts exceeded the estimates, and the total 
‘was shown as £38,053,000. 
LU Switzerland. 
ern February 24th.—A referendum was held, at the request of Com 
whi munists, on a Federal Government Bill, already passed by Parliament, 
tica to lengthen the period of service with the Army. The Bill was approved 
502,740 votes against 427,830, and by 15 Cantons against Io. 
“i (he Law raised the initial period of service by 23 days for infantry, 
- 13 for artillery, and by 20 for cavalry. 
th [he Federal Council stopped the import of Italian goods (but 
nly of those subject to import quotas) in retaliation for the Italian 
7. sing of the frontier. (See Italy). 
hed Turkey. 7 or 
“ei March 1st.—The 5th Grand National Assembly met and elected 
Marshal Kamal Ataturk President of the Republic for a fourth term 
_ of office. All the retiring Ministers of the Cabinet were re-appointed 
. except M. Apaydin, Minister of National Defence, whose place was 
we taken by General Ozalp, a former President of the Assembly. 
bis 






U.S.A. 

February 20th. In a message to Congress President Roosevelt 
irged that the provisions of the N.R. Act should be extended for two 
years after the date of expiry in June. He also asked that the following 
points should be included in the new programme ; right of employees 
to bargain collectively and be “ fully protected” in doing so; main- 
tenance of the Government’s right to establish minimum standards 
‘or wages and hours and fair competition; elimination of prison 
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sentences for violaters of the codes; better application of the anti- 
trust laws; continuance of the provisions eliminating child labour 
and protection of small business. 

The President also hinted that it might be necessary for the 
Government to have the right to enforce codes on industries such as 
motor-car and steel manufacturers, and it might also be necessary to 
propose a Constitutional amendment to delegate this power to Congress 

He claimed that under the Recovery Act the pattern of a new 

order of industrial relations was definitely taking place. Industry 
as a whole, had made gains and, most important of all, business itself 
recognized more clearly the advantages and obligations of co-operation 
and self-discipline, and the patriotic need of ending unsound financing 
and unfair practices of all kinds. ‘‘ The fundamental principles and 
purposes of the Act are sound,” he said. ‘*To abandon them is 
unthinkable. It would spell the return of industrial and labour 
chaos.” 
The Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives 
approved the estimates for the Army allocating over $318 million 
for the year ending June 30th, 1936, and for the Air Corps of an extra 
$45 millions. A contract for 547 aeroplanes for the Army was 
approved, raising the number of planes available to the Arm) 
to 1,445. 

Mr. Hoover issued a Statement in which he advocated the im- 
mediate return to the gold standard, claiming that it would put more 
of the 12 million persons idle back to work than any other single 
action. 

February 21st.—The Senate, by 44 votes to 43, adopted an amend- 
ment to the Work Relief Bill providing that labour employed for 
public works should be paid at the “ prevailing rate ” of wages. (The 
President wished the rate to be fixed at a maximum of $50 a month). 

February 22nd.—The Senate voted unanimously to return the 
Work Relief Bill to Committee for further consideration. 

February 27th.—The Federal Court of Wilmington, Delaware, 
refused an injunction against the Weirton Steel Company, and held 
that section 7 (a) of the N.I.R. Act, as applied to the Weirton Co. and 
its business, was unconstitutional and void. (This was the collective 
bargaining clause of the Act). 

A Trade Treaty with Belgium was signed in Washington, pro- 
viding for mutual concessions on products specified in its schedules, 
for general and unconditional most-favoured-nation treatment, and 
for possible modification or termination of the agreement, in certain 
eventualities (such as a wide variation in the rate of exchange between 
the currencies of the two countries). 

February 28th.—The Administrator of Federal Relief made an 
application for $80 million to be transferred to him frora the balance 
remaining in the hands of the Secretary of the Interior, and stated 
that the cost of feeding and clothing the persons on relief amounted 
to $150 million a month. 


March 4th.—President Roosevelt sent Congress a Message regarding 
the Merchant Marine, recommending that the system under which 
the Government paid $30 million annually for the carrying of mails 
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which under normal rates would have cost only $3 million) should 
be ended, and that a direct subsidy should be paid “‘ to make up the 
differential between American and foreign shipping costs.” 

He considered that the United States ought to have an adequate 
Merchant Marine, because without it the actions of other nations might 
rend to the detriment of American shippers; also that, in the event 
of a major war, in which America was not involved, commerce might 
find itself seriously crippled by the inability to secure bottoms; and 
in case of a war in which America took part ships under the U.S. flag 
would be needed as naval auxiliaries and for the preservation of 
commercial intercourse. 

He said ‘“* disguised subsidies”? should be stopped; also the 
lending of money for shipbuilding, which had been a failure. 

March 5th.—The Senate Appropriations Committee reconsidered 
the Work Relief Bill and struck from it the amendment ordering 
payment at prevailing rates of wages. It then reported it back to the 


Senate. 


U.S.S.R. 
February 19th.—M. Maisky’s speech in London. (See Great Britati). 


February 20th.—Note to British Government re Anglo-French 
igreements. (See Great Britain). 

February 25th.—Invitation conveyed to representative of British 
Government to visit Moscow. (See Great Britain). 

February 26th.—Commenting on the proposed visit of the British 
Foreign Secretary to Berlin both Jzvestta and Pravda emphasized that 
the Soviet Government were determined to insist on the conclusion of 
the Eastern Pact in its complete form. There could not be a general 
European agreement unless Germany subscribed to the Pact, said the 
former paper, and Pravda expressed strong disapproval of any efforts 
which might be made by Great Britain to find a compromise on the 
juestion which would satisfy France and Germany. 

February 28th.—M. Kaganovitch was appointed Commissar oi 
Communications, with a view to the carrying out of a thorough re- 
organization of the transport system. It was reported that 4,000 
million roubles were to be spent on improvements, including the 
provision of 80,000 new freight cars and 1,565 locomotives. 

March 4th.—M. Yenukidze was appointed President of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Transcaucasian Republic (Georgia, 
Armenia, and Azerbaijan) and was succeeded as Secretary of the 
Central Executive Committees of the U.S.S.R. and R.S.F.S.R. by 


M. Akuloff. 


Yugoslavia. 
February 26th.—The Cabinet issued its electoral address, calling 


upon the people to ‘* protect and maintain the great achievement of 
the maker of Yugoslavia, for which he gave the greatest possible 
sacrifice, his life.’’ 

It claimed that the Constitution gave all possibilities for modern 
organization and vigorous development of national, social, economic 
and cultural life, adding that it was intended that the nine Banats 
should be given a wide national self-government and decentralization 


of powers. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1935. 


March 14th *Inter-Governmental Advisory Commis- 
sion for Refugees Geneva 
15th *Economic Committee Geneva 
March 25th *Permanent Central Opium Board Geneva 
April tst *Advisory Committee of Experts on 
Slavery m ms Geneva 
\pril ist *Permanent Committee on Arts and 
Letters Nice 


April 5th . “Committee for Prohibition of the supply 
of War Material to Belligerents Geneva 


April 1oth *7oth Session of Governing Body, I.L.O Geneva 


April 10th-11th Meeting of Representatives of the Inter- 
national Students’ Organization Paris 


Marci 


\pril 15th-16th International Committee for Inter-Co- 
operative Relations Geneva 


April r8th-25th 12th Congress of the International Alli- 

ance of Women for Suffrage and Equal 

Citizenship . Istanbul 
April 25th *Child Welfare Committee : ... Geneva 
May ate .... 2nd Congress of European Customs Union __ Brussels 
May 2 *Committee on Traffic in Women and 

Children vis a Geneva 
May 6th *Financial Committee Geneva 
May 13th *85th Session of the Council Geneva 
May 20th *Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium —‘ Geneva 
June 5th *Permanent Mandates Commission ... Geneva 


june 24th-2oth 8th Biennial Conference of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce ; Paris 


July 15-20 6th International Congress for Scientific 
Management _.... os ods ... London 


July 2o9th-August 5th 2nd World Rover Scout Moot .... near  Stockholn 


August 3rd-7th .... 8th Biennial International Scout Con- 
ference oe 


Stockholm 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


Vouvelle, dated March 2, 1935 


negotiations in Rome, Paris and London. The French Government's 
mmunigué of December 31, 1934. Speech by M. Laval in Rome, Jan- 
ary 5th, 1935. Speech by Signor Mussolini, January 7th, 1935, 
and Declaration of the same date by Signor Mussolini and M. Laval. Text 
of official communiqué, January 8, 1935, with resumé of the Agreements 
nd the General Declaration of January (1, 1935 


London Conversations. Official Communiqué of February 3, 1935. German 
Note of February 14, 1935. Speech by the Soviet Ambassador, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1935. Soviet Note of February 20, 1935. 

Franco-Austrian Conversations. Communiqué regarding the Conver 
cations, February 23, 1935. Declaration of the Austrian Foreign Minister, 
February 22, 1935, and broadcast Statement by M. Laval, February 24, 
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